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Finding the Why in Buying 


By Rozsert N. McMurry, Executive Secretary, 
The Psychological Corporation 


I 


UN very recently, at least, market research has concerned itself prin- 
cipally with what the public has preferred or bought; much less with 
questions of why. Yet, because the chief end of market research is the as- 
sembly of information for use in planning advertising and sales promotional 
campaigns, it should immediately be apparent that while the what is valuable, 
it can never have the basic significance of the why. Once this latter is de- 
termined with even a moderate degree of accuracy, it becomes possible to 
exploit the public’s preferences, misconceptions and prejudices much more 
intelligently and effectively than would ever be possible solely on the basis 
of a knowledge of what the public purchases. 
This “why,” however, tends to be elusive. It is easy enough to ask 
a person his reasons for buying a given article or what his grounds for a 
certain preference may be; but it is infinitely less easy to be sure that the 
answer given will be reliable, even when made quite sincerely. In many 
instances, furthermore, it is difficult, if not impossible, for the individual to 
assign any reason at all for his choice or to explain why he derived satis- 
faction under one circumstance and none at all under another. In cases of 
this sort where the person interviewed has only very vague ideas concerning 
the sources of his attitudes, or where he offers explanations which are 
patently irrelevant, conventional questioning procedures begin to break down. 
It quickly becomes evident that little insight into underlying motives is to 
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-be gained by direct questioning. Instead, the reports of those interviewed 
will have to be supplemented by data obtained from other sources. 

This may be illustrated by an analysis of the popularity of the film 
cartoon comedies which chronicle the exploits of Popeye, the Sailorman. 
Few of these can be described as elegant and many of them are distinctly 
rowdy. Only with extreme charity can any of them be said to contribute 
either to the education or to the culture of those who view them; the satis- 
faction they offer is not an intellectual one. Nevertheless, they appear to 
be extremely popular with large numbers of persons, not excluding adults. 
They awaken in the spectator a pleasurable emotion which the average in- 
dividual is unable to explain. If asked, he will state that they contain plenty 
of action; that they are well animated; that Popeye is an amusing character, 
or that the dialogue and continuity are funny. Nevertheless, the Popeye 
cartoons are unique in none of these respects and still continue popular. 
Why, then, are these particular cartoon comedies almost unfailingly suc- 
cessful ? 

The explanation probably lies in the fact, revealed by an analysis, that 
all, or nearly all, of the plots are constructed upon a single theme or pattern. 
This pictures the revolt, the acquisition magically (by eating spinach) of 
strength and power, and the ultimate triumph, of the little fellow who is 
being mistreated by someone larger or tougher than he. Popeye is the 
David who invariably conquers Goliath, not with a sling-shot, but because 
he eats spinach. 

Nothing could be more trite and time-worn than this formula. Even 
the introduction of the magic spinach ceases, after a time, to be novel. 
Nevertheless, the appeal of this theme seems unfailing. Its secret appears 
to be that it provides the satisfaction of an impulse common to everyone. 
It is the wish, suddenly to become big and strong and to “get even” for in- 
justices against which the victim has been impotent. In Popeye’s humiliation 
of his aggressor, the little boy who has been chased home by the school bully 
finds, at second hand, satisfaction of his hostility against his hated * ~9ol- 
mate; the humble clerk, who has been tyrannized by his boss, sees eiacted 
before his eyes what he himself would like to do to his superior. The 
spectator tends to identify himself with Popeye; feels with him, in a shadowy 
fashion, the despair of being defeated ; exults in the magic strength imparted 
by the spinach, and finds a vicarious outlet for many of the antagonisms 
whose expression is denied him in reality by enjoying the beating which 
Popeye administers to his adversary. The vanquished aggressor becomes 
the prototype, the symbol, of all the persons on whom the spectator would 
like to wreak similar vengeance. His enjoyment in watching Popeye apply 
his grotesque punishments becomes, figuratively, a punishing of his ag- 
gressors in effigy. 

Because the average individual is usually not aware of the hostilities 
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which are latent within him, he does not know why it is that these pictures 
give him so much pleasure. He only knows that he likes the film very much 
and that even after he has left the theatre he is conscious of a lingering sense 
of satisfaction, not incomparable to that which he would have felt had he 
himself actually administered such a beating. 

Nor are the Popeye cartoon comedies isolated examples of the operation 
of mechanisms of this general nature. Similar factors determine the major 
part of the choices, preferences and satisfactions which characterize the daily 
life of everyone. From this relatively simple example, however, it becomes 
apparent that in dealing with problems of motivation, the statements of the 
individual interviewed must be enhanced by insight into drives and impulses 
which underlie human behavior generally. Too large a portion of a person’s 
preferences, attitudes and prejudices are the expression of wishes and hostili- 
ties of which he may only be dimly or not at all aware. 

Psychopathology has made available a fund of information concerning 
the mechanics of motivation. Close study of persons who suffer from 
illogical and irrational fears and compulsions has contributed much to the 
understanding of so-called normal motivation. Striking among its findings 
is the fact that a large proportion of the average person’s decisions are made 
without his conscious participation in more than a few of the steps of the 
process. It is true that there is no hard and fast rule about this. In some 
instances, several of the steps will be conscious, and the individual by an 
act of will, chooses from among a number of alternatives. Even here, there 
will be large differences. In some circumstances the issues will be clear-cut ; 
in others, one need will stand out sharply, but there will be other, competing 
elements, which, while not clearly formulated in the individual’s mind, will, 
nevertheless, influence his selection. In still other cases, the person will act 
without even being clearly conscious of any specific motivation. His be- 
havior will be almost compulsive. 

It has been found that in a large number of instances a person tends 
to act first and then justify his choice afterwards. He feels an impulse, for 
example, to make a purchase. Without stopping to think, he buys the article. 
Only afterwards does he begin to ask himself why he behaved as he did. 
Usually, because he regards himself as a rational human being, he is able 
to assign reasons which will satisfy himself for his particular choice. The 
significant feature of this, however, is the fact that it takes place after and 
not before the selection. This is called “rationalization” or post facto justi- 
fication of actions. This type of behavior can be produced at will experi- 
mentally by the use of post hypnotic suggestion. In the event that a choice 
is absurd or detrimental to the person’s self-interest to a degree that precludes 
rationalization, no matter how much the circumstances are distorted, he will 
be very likely to give up the attempt at justification and say to himself, “What 
made me do such a thing?” This is a common dilemma. Its implications 
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are, of course, that a large proportion of the everyday preferences and 
choices of the average person are far less logical, rational, and carefully 
pre-considered than he would himself believe. 


II 


Before it becomes possible adequately to analyze or even study motiva- 
tion, two basic postulates must be made: The first and most important of 
these is that it is possible to subject the so-called “higher mental processes” to 
investigation, using principles which are common to natural science everywhere. 
It is necessary to make this clear at the outset, because some philosophers 
and even occasional psychologists hold that reasoning and willing are some- 
how transcendent and are not subject to the law of cause and effect in a 
manner analogous to other natural phenomena. 

The second postulate holds that all behavior must be regarded as com- 
pletely determined. It is not permissible to assume that the law of cause 
and effect does not apply with equal rigor in every instance and with respect 
to every type of mental activity. To state that a given decision has been 
completely determined is to say that the constitution, training and past ex- 
perience of an individual are such that when confronted with certain specific 
circumstances, only one possible choice is left open to him. The fact that 
the present state of scientific advancement does not permit of the identifica- 
tion of all the factors which may have conditioned a given choice, does not 
deny the validity of such a concept. From a methodological point of view, 
this latter postulate is indispensable; otherwise that consistency of behavior 
which is fundamental to any attempt to order data and draw conclusions from 
them is regarded as non-existent. 

There are two aspects to an analysis of motives underlying preferences 
and choices: In what way are these preferences and choices conditioned by 
the environment; and what actually happens within the individual? These 
two major questions are, basically, inseparable, but in the interests of clarity 
are best treated as distinct entities. 

Taking first the role of the environment in determining what the in- 
dividual will prefer and select, it may be said that it operates principally in 
two ways: It establishes, broadly speaking, the standards which he will use 
to evaluate different courses of action, and sets limits to the satisfaction of 
needs and impulses by providing or failing to provide the means for their 
gratification. 

Probably most important is the former role of the environment in 
establishing the standards upon which the individual bases his judgments. 
Contrary to common belief, the majority of a man’s basic opinions, con- 
victions, and preferences, e.g., his belief in God, are not the product of 
ratiocination, but have been taken over whole and usually uncritically from 
his surroundings. The main sources of these ideas and attitudes are various 
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manifestations of authority. Chief among them are the parents, teachers, 
clergy and other influential persons with whom the individual has come into 
contact, together with others whom he admires and consciously or uncon- 
sciously desires to emulate. As a result of contiguity, often reinforced by . 
positive emotional bonds, the individual tends to identify himself with or to 
wish to become like the persons of his environment. This is particularly 
true of the child’s relations to his parents. In this manner he constructs 
his ideal of himself. Many of the fundamental beliefs and attitudes of a 
person’s family and associates tend to be taken over in this way and assim- 
ilated, often without conscious intent on his part. As the parents and others 
are representative of contemporary culture, i.e., the environment in a social 
sense, by this process of identification the individual internalizes his environ- 
ment and makes it effective in regulating his choices and preferences. It is 
due principally to this fact, that choices and preferences vary so widely 
among separated geographical and economic groups. 

Not only does the environment provide the individual with standards 
to use in the development of his ideals and thus regulate his choices and 
preferences from within, but it likewise establishes its laws and conventions 
which limit and direct the overt expression of his needs and impulses. This 
is a factor of tremendous importance in conditioning persons’ buying habits 
and preferences. Some of these conventions have a rational foundation, 
others none: Their logic has little or no influence upon their effectiveness. 
There is no sound reason why a man should not wear tails before six o’clock, 
but it requires unusual courage, except in the case of a waiter, to do so. 
Social approbation is the final hurdle over which an impulse must leap before 
it is assured of gratification. Many wishes are strong enough to force them- 
selves into consciousness, to the very threshold of satisfaction, only to be 
denied expression because of their unconventionality. 

Somewhat paradoxically, these same conventions serve as the basis for 
most rationalizations or socially acceptable justifications of choices and pref- 
erences. No matter what the actual nature of the impulse, the explanation 
offered as justification will probably follow a pattern established by current 
conventions. As advertising, in a larger sense, may be considered a manifes- 
tation of the environment, it is interesting to note that one of its actual, al- 
though rarely recognized functions, is to provide the prospective purchaser 
with rationalizations to use in convincing himself and others of the justifi- 
ability, from a social or economic point of view, of his preferences. The 
real reason why a man may buy himself a suburban place is to prove to his 
friends and himself that he has made a substantial material success. How- 
ever, as too much emphasis upon the material receives scant social approval, 
he takes a lead from the advertisements and discourses upon the fresh air and 
sunlight he is making available to his children and how his wife likes to work 
in the garden. 
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Closely related is the effect of habit, both with respect to ways of thinking 
and feeling, and with regard to specific modes of satisfying needs and im- 
pulses. Many persons have become habituated, while children, to making 
certain responses with little or no regard to their actual appropriateness. 
Once a course of action or a manner of feeling has been established, more- 
over, it tends to resist change. There appears to be in the human organism, 
both physiologically and psychically, a general trend toward stereotypy, a sort 
of repetition compulsion, which has for its goal the automatization of as many 
phases of behavior as possible. This, as a matter of fact, is a tendency which 
makes life in a highly complicated modern civilization possible. It is this 
which reduces such daily routines as cleaning the teeth and tying shoes to an 
automatic level, leaving the attention free for more important considerations. 
In consequence, once certain preferences have been established, they tend to 
resist change, sometimes in spite of overwhelming evidence of their inutility. 
It appears that once an impulse has found a reasonably satisfactory mode of 
gratification, it will persevere in it because frequency of use facilitates its 
repetition. 

The availability or non-availability of means by which wishes and needs 
may be satisfied is also of importance. More is involved here than a question 
of the simple possibility of their gratification. The problem becomes: What 
does the individual do when the environment fails to provide the means for 
the fulfillment of his wishes? A certain proportion will, of course, make no 
further effort and submit to what appears to them to be the inevitable. The 
majority, however, will seek either substitute satisfactions or take refuge in 
unreal solutions to their problems. Substitute satisfactions are usually quite 
rational and are encountered daily. A woman, for example, wants a fur 
coat. She is unable to afford one, however, so she contents herself with a 
cloth garment with a fur collar. In the case of unreal solutions, the prob- 
lem becomes more complex, but not necessarily less common. An extreme 
example of an unreal wish fulfillment is that of the person dying of thirst 
in the desert who hallucinates springs and lakes filled with cool water. Under 
these circumstances the desire for water has become so great that it begins 
to deny reality. It is not a rational solution to the problem nor one which 
provides other than very ephemeral satisfaction. In spite of this, if the wish 
is strong enough, the failure of the environment to provide an actual means 
for its gratification is denied and the individual finds the answer to his wish 
in a distortion or falsification of reality. 

An everyday illustration of this mechanism is the following: A woman is 
congenitally ugly. The natural reaction to this is a very powerful wish to be 
attractive. She needs the support to her self-esteem to be obtained only in 
the attentions of men. This wish may become the dominant force in her 
life, although she may not be conscious of it as such. As a result, anything 
which will enable her to satisfy herself that what she wishes for is true will 
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be seized upon with avidity. Thus she reads the advertisement of a beauty 
preparation which unconditionally guarantees to change the user’s whole 
appearance within ten days. Its claims are unreasonably extravagant, but 
they happen to promise that for which she has been wishing, a means for | 
enhancing her popularity with men. She at once purchases the preparation 
and because its claims so exactly coincide with her wishes, she falsifies 
reality and actually believes that it has done for her what it has promised. 
She then becomes an enthusiastic supporter of the product and will even 
write glowing testimonials about it. 

Briefly summarized, the role of the environment as a determinant of an 
individual’s choices and preferences is primarily that of establishing the 
standards which condition his decisions. This takes place partly through the 
introjection by the individual of the conventions, beliefs and prejudices of 
those with whom he comes into contact so that they ultimately become an 
integral part of his own thinking, and, in part, as a result of the arbitrary 
rules governing overt behavior which reality and society establish and 
enforce. Thus, while nominally a free agent with a wide range of choices 
and preferences at his disposal, actually, the average person is confined by 
his own conscience and habits of thought, together with the external limita- 
tions imposed by reality, law and convention, to a relatively narrow field in 
which to make his selections. It is because of this fact that many persons 
are forced, consciously or unconsciously, to attempt to escape from these 
restrictions by concealing their true motives from the public, and often from 
themselves, by means of rationalizations. Furthermore, it is a futile and 
usually pathetic revolt against these same limitations that leads the individual 
to cease any longer to attempt to make his wishes conform to reality as it 
exists and begin to obtain his satisfactions by unreal wish fulfillments. 


III 


In a study from the subjective side of the motives underlying choices 
and preferences, analysis concerns itself principally with those drives, im- 
pulses, and wishes whose strivings toward expression provide the dynamic 
urge to most human activity. The problem of choices and preferences be- 
comes, therefore, a part of the larger question of motivation in general. A 
study of the determinants of specific attitudes and preferences develops into 
an investigation of the dynamics of all activity. 

Properly to understand and interpret motives, it is necessary to study the 
interplay of forces, some striving for expression, others competing with or 
attempting to block or inhibit them, which may be said to constitute the 
psycho-dynamics of behavior. These can best be understood if studied 
genetically : 

Fundamentally, the human being must be regarded as a living organism 
endeavoring to adapt itself to a complex environment in such a manner as to 
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obtain the maximum possible satisfaction and the minimum of inconvenience 
or outright unpleasantness. Even the very young child soon becomes con- 
scious of certain unpleasant tensions. Among these, from the very begin- 
ning, are hunger, thirst, physical discomfort and excremental needs. Very 
quickly he discovers that certain responses will eliminate these tensions. As 
a result, the tension, and the response which relieves it, soon become almost 
inseparably associated. The tension automatically calls forth the response. 
As the child develops, moreover, other needs arise which are not so clearly 
organic in nature. Among these are desires for love, and attention, or a de- 
sire to dominate. The exact nature of these latter drives is not well under- 
stood. Like electricity, they are known by their manifestations without much 
understanding of their constitution. But they, too, soon begin to develop 
almost automatic responses. The result is that the behavior of the young 
child consists principally of an effort to free himself from as many of these 
unpleasant tensions as possible, quite regardless of any secondary conse- 
quences. Together with this, is a perseverance in those activities which 
bring it direct satisfaction. The infant may be said, therefore, to be com- 
pletely hedonistic. For example, if permitted, the child—and sometimes the 
adult as well—will eat until he becomes ill. In consequence, the satisfaction 
of many of these impulses is said to be badly or not at all adjusted to reality. 

Growing up, therefore, may be said to be in a large measure a matter 
of the domestication of these responses to inner tensions. Certain of them, 
such as the necessary physiological functions, may usually be permitted 
reasonably direct expression. Others may be allowed partial satisfaction, 
depending largely upon the degree to which they conform to contemporary 
social standards. Among these latter may be classed particularly the hates 
and aggressive impulses. Still other drives are so inconsistent with conven- 
tional social usage, that they must be denied expression of any kind. The 
subjugation of these impulses is a gradual one. It takes place, in part, as a 
result of the child’s own unfortunate experiences arising from their too free 
expression. The classic example of this is the child who gets his fingers 
burned reaching for the flame. To a larger degree, however, this domestica- 
tion is the result of the development in the child of what is popularly known 
as his conscience or his ideal of himself. As has been described, this arises 
out of his wish to identify himself with, or be like, his parents, his teacher, 
or anyone else whom he admires and respects. 

Under the combined influences of experience, this identification of self 
with others, and a strong wish for social approbation, those counter-impulses 
are developed whose function it is to prevent such urges as are inconsistent 
with the individual’s ideal of himself from finding expression. Often violent 
conflicts arise in the child’s mind between strong impulses to do something 
and the knowledge that he should not. Perhaps, and not necessarily without 
justice, he wants to hit his little brother. On the other hand, he knows that 
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his mother would disapprove. At this stage in the child’s development, some- 
times the impulse, sometimes the counter-impulse, is triumphant. Lacking 
maturity and breadth of experience on which to decide whether or not an 
urge should be permitted expression, the child may find himself burdened 
with a particularly painful conflict. Being unable to face it, the child—and 
often the adult as well—resolves it by denying that it exists. He puts the 
whole matter out of mind; he ceases any longer to be conscious of it. He ts 
then said to have repressed it. 


In spite of the fact that they have been repressed and denied access to 
consciousness and ultimate expression, many of these impulses retain their 
dynamic charges. They continue to strive for an outlet. On the other hand, 
equally strong, if not yet more powerful, repressive forces continue to hold 
them back. Thus, from a dynamic point of view, the psyche of the average 
individual may be compared to a nicely balanced play of forces. This, more- 
over, takes place almost entirely outside the awareness of the person in whom 
it is taking place. For the reason that the whole purpose of repression is to 
prevent these banned impulses from becoming conscious under which cir- 
cumstance they might be allowed expression or might give rise to painful 
conflicts, the individual knows nothing of a large proportion of his most 
dynamic urges. Occasionally he may become aware of the rejecting impulses, 
but only as a more or less specific fear, having no apparent connection with 
the repressed impulse. 

Having been denied direct access to gratification, many of these impulses 
develop substitute or partial satisfactions. Usually these consist of the 
socially acceptable aspects of the underlying impulses, which are given a new 
and often radically different context, so that the relationship is quite unrecog- 
nizable. An illustration of this is the appeal of the alleged “bargain.” 
Characteristic of every infant is the wish to receive without giving anything 
in return. As the child develops, it learns that this is, in the long run, neither 
practical nor socially acceptable. In most people, moreover, the thought ac- 
quires a very disagreeable connotation. Behavior of this sort, is regarded as 
usually involving cheating or being in some fashion “small.” Nevertheless, 
although repressed, the wish may remain dynamic. In the “bargain” it finds 
a partial satisfaction. It is true that the purchaser does not get the article 
for nothing, but he does believe that he gets it for less than it is worth, which 
is, at least, an approximation. It is an appeal to this same impulse that un- 
derlies most swindles. The victim is led to believe that he is to get some- 
thing for nothing, or will be able safely, and successfully to defraud someone 
else. The circumstances are so arranged that apparently there is no danger. 
This is sufficient to lull the conscience of most persons, and under these con- 
ditions, the underlying impulse finds unhampered outlet, from which the 
victim temporarily derives so much satisfaction that he fails to notice the 
evidences that he is being duped. 
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Although these substitute, partial or occasionally symbolic gratifications 
are not so satisfying as those in which the expression is direct, they are in- 
finitely easier to obtain. Consequently, there is a strong tendency for re- 
pressed impulses to seek satisfaction by utilizing a large number of partial 
gratifications. By aligning themselves with socially acceptable impulses 
which, being conscious, have a greater possibility of satisfaction, they perfect 
what may be termed a reciprocal arrangement. On the one hand, repressed 
drives find a partial expression which would othewise be denied them; on 
the other hand, they add their dynamic charges to that of the acceptable im- 
pulse and thereby make it much better able to overcome its competitors in 
the struggle for expression. The result of this is that nearly all desires of 
which the individual is conscious are overdetermined. That is, they satisfy 
a number of other drives in addition to the one manifesting itself in his mind. 
Inversely, however, few of the repressed urges limit their efforts toward in- 
direct expression by alignment with one conscious impulse. Thus several 
socially acceptable expressions may each be satisfying a part of a single re- 
pressed unsocial wish. In consequence, the interplay of the dynamic elements 
becomes infinitely complex and motivation ceases to be a matter of a few 
simple impulses toward which appeals may be directed. 

A final preference, therefore, whether it be of an object, a brand of 
goods, or a course of action, may be compared to the winner of a long, com- 
plicated, and hotly contested competition against tremendous odds. Subjec- 
tively, nevertheless, the decision may have seemed very simple. The pur- 
chaser may merely have felt a need and found an article to satisfy it. How- 
ever, the fact that an individual is not fully aware of the complexity of the 
processes which lay behind his choice, is not a proof that they are as simple 
as they seem. For example, one may retire at night perplexed by a problem 
whose solution seems maddeningly elusive and wake up in the morning to 
find himself with the answer, complete in every detail. The circumstance 
that the steps leading to the solution were not taken consciously, does not 
deny their existence—-the answer is the proof of that. Likewise, in the 
determination of a final preference, the fact that the choice has seemingly been 
made from among comparatively few alternatives, is not conclusive evidence 
that there have not been other conditioning factors of which the person has 
been only marginally or not at all conscious. 

To illustrate the complexity of the underlying motivation of a simple 
purchase, that of a hat may be taken: Consciously, the woman in selecting 
it, may have been attracted by its appearance and its price. Supplementing 
these appeals may have been a host of others which played important re- 
enforcing roles without her having been other than marginally aware of them. 
Thus, for example, it probably reenforced her self-esteem; it gave her a 
feeling of superiority over some of her friends; as a bargain it satisfied her 
urge to get something for less than it was worth; it enhanced her feeling of 
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being able to hold her husband and, at the same time, was an act of revenge 
against him, in that she enjoyed spending his money in making the purchase, 
etc., etc. A thorough-going analysis of almost any purchase would reveal a 
large number of these so-called irrational, but actually very potent motives. 
One, in and of itself, would probably be inadequate to result in a purchase, 
but the combined dynamic charges of all of the partial gratifications enjoyed 
in this single act, were sufficient to result in a specific response. 

Briefly summarizing, therefore, what may be termed the intra-psychic 
dynamics of motivation is this interplay of forces, some striving for expres- 
sion, others competing with them and still others functioning as checks or 
inhibitors to the less socially acceptable drives. Add to this the tendency 
for asocial impulses to find their satisfaction indirectly, partially, or symboli- 
cally through the reenforcement of socially acceptable drives which contain 
elements in common with them, and it becomes evident that motivation, even 
of apparently simple acts, is endlessly complex. Because nearly all of this 
activity takes place at an unconscious level, the individual himself is rarely 
aware of it. The result of this is that the majority of his decisions are made 
for him before he is aware of them at all and he merely rationalizes or jus- 
tifies them after he has carried them out. The implications of this for mar- 
ket research are, of course, clear. Unless great care is used in framing and 
using & questionnaire, all that will be obtained, will be these rationaligations 
which, while sincerely believed by the respondent to be his reasons, may have 
nothing or little to do with the actual motivation of the choice or preference 
in question, and may, on the other hand, be definitely misleading. 


IV 


Before it becomes possible to make the most effective use of the in- 
sights which have thus far been obtained, it is necessary to examine briefly 
the manner in which advertising achieves its end. In general, the success of 
any promotional program is dependent upon two factors: The frequency 
with which the product sponsored is brought to the prospective purchaser’s 
attention, either actually or ideationally ; and the emotional color of the con- 
ditions under which this takes place. The more often an article is brought 
to a potential buyer’s notice and he is informed of its name, appearance, and 
outstanding qualities, the larger the number of associations with it which 
will, under ordinary circumstances, be formed in his mind. This, in turn, 
means that there is a greater likelihood that the product so advertised will 
occur to him or be brought to his attention more frequently and under a 
greater variety of conditions than one not so extensively publicized. 

This does not guarantee, however, that the product so brought to the 
potential purchaser’s attention, either ideationally or actually, will be the one 
finally selected. The second factor, that of the character of the associations 


created in his mind is of equal importance. The emotional content of these : 
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associational links must be favorable to the article advertised. They must 
always be positive, never negative. An advertiser may have created a large 
number of associations between his product and attitudes in the public mind, 
but if they are predominantly unfavorable, they are liabilities rather than as- 
sets. Thus, for example, every time a prospective patron of the air-lines 
reads of a plane crash, associations are being formed in his mind which re- 
late to air travel—but unfavorable ones. Nor are these attitudes always an 
outgrowth of some attribute of the article being publicized. The method used 
in advertising can, in and of itself, create these negative attitudes. For exam- 
ple, a householder returns home and finds dodgers scattered about his front 
yard. In picking them up, he reads the name of the company issuing them 
and makes a mental note never to trade with that concern again. Likewise, 
in radio advertising, improperly prepared commercials can do much more 
than merely fail to induce the listener to buy; they can establish a negative 
emotional attitude toward the sponsor which will become an effective bar to 
any future patronage. 

In general, however, there is no doubt that the article which has the 
most, associations in the prospect’s mind, has a very definite advantage over 
its not so well publicized rivals. All other things being equal, there appears 
to be in the average person, an inertia which inclines him to accept the first 
product which is brought to his attention. Nevertheless, to produce a cam- 
paign of maximum effectiveness, it becomes necessary not only to develop as 
many associations as possible, but to make use of appeals whose emotional, 
as well as intellectr:al, content lends itself most readily to the reinforcement 
of impulses, both conscious (rational) and unconscious (irrational) which 
are favorable to the acquisition of the product to be sold. To obtain the 
maximum result for the money spent, appeals should be used which, to as 
great a degree as possible, create associations which will lead to action. Thus, 
to use a crude example, in advertising fur coats in summer, emphasis on 
their weight and warmth and thickness might have a definitely negative 
effect, particularly if the weather were warm. It would probably be much 
more productive of sales to stress price factors, e.g., the opportunity to obtain 
a bargain, an appeal which operates independent of the weather. 

In general, there must be a basic impulse to be satisfied, either directly 
or by substitution, before a sale can be consummated. In person-to-person 
selling, it is possible to make use of what may be termed a mild variety of 
hypnosis. The high-pressure salesman actually induces what may be de- 
scribed as a semi-hypnotic state in his prospect. By speaking rapidly and 
using strongly toned emotional appeals, it becomes possible so to narrow and 
concentrate the attention of the prospect on the sales talk that he becomes 
conscious only of what the representative is telling him and his negative, 
critical ideas about the product are, for the moment, excluded. Neverthe- 
less, even here, the adroit salesman makes use principally of appeals which 
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reenforce those impulses which are already powerfully dynamic within the 
individual. Advertising, however, with possibly rare exceptions, is unable 
to develop this hypnoid condition in its subjects. Radio advertising, through 
the use of auditory appeals, is probably in a better position to do this, but . 
even here, the salesman is not present in the flesh with the order book and 
the pencil to be thrust into the hand of a dazed prospect, urging him to sign 
before he has a chance to reflect. Furthermore, advertising is directed to- 
ward a vast and diversified audience. Where the salesman can size-up his 
prospect and vary his approach accordingly, advertising has to be prepared 
in terms of the appeal or group of appeals which will be effective with the 
largest number of potential buyers. 

It has been said that advertising creates needs: It would be more ac- 
curate to say that it awakens them. Its function, in part, at least, is to 
stimulate and reinforce impulses which have been lacking in the dynamic 
strength to break through into consciousness where they might have an op- 
portunity for expression; or, in the event that they have become conscious, 
lack the drive to win in the competition with their rivals for satisfaction. 
The “created” impulse has usually been existent all of the time, but lacked 
the dynamic alliances necessary to insure its expression. All that advertising 
does is to produce a re-alignment of dynamic forces which enable the wish 
or need to force itself through to satisfaction, usually at the expense of some 
other impulse. 

As has already been stressed, in analyses of this character, non-rational 
motives are often equally, if not more, important than those which the indi- 
vidual recognizes and freely admits. There is no doubt but that convenience, 
appearance, utility and like elements are important in the purchase of auto- 
mobiles. But it is also very probable that in many cases such factors as the 
feeling of strength and mastery which comes to the driver as he sits behind 
the wheel with the power of sixty or eighty horses and the potentialities of 
almost unlimited speed at his finger-tips are likewise significant. To what 
extent does the possession of a smart and beautiful car compensate for per- 
sonal unattractiveness? In individual cases, to what extent does a man’s 
desire, for example, to spite his wife enter into the situation? How many 
times has a husband bought a new car because his wife wanted to spend the 
money for a radio? Admittedly, many of these more individualized exam- 
ples, while important in conditioning the final choice of an article, are so 
diversified that for purposes of advertising they can be evaluated only with 
extreme difficulty. Nevertheless, it seems inadvisable to disregard them en- 
tirely, even when they appear to be of relatively minor importance. 

By way of summary, therefore, successful advertising may be said to 
consist in the selection and intensive presentation of those appeals which are 
best calculated to stimulate and reenforce already existing impulses, both ra- 
tional and non-rational, in such a manner that a wish to purchase is produced. 
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The problem then becomes: (1) What are the dominant impulses which the 
acquisition of the product will satisfy? (2) What are some of the subsidiary 
drives which the purchase of this article may satisfy partially, by substitu- 
tion, or symbolically? (3) What are possible negative or inhibiting factors 
which may tend to offset the effectiveness of Nos. 1 and 2? (4) How are 
these impulses distributed in the group it is desired to reach? (5) Are there 
any customs or conventions in this group which are favorable or unfavorable 
to the product, which can be reenforced or must be overcome? 


V 


The corollary to the problem then becomes: How are these data on 
motivation, particularly the less rational ones, to be obtained? It is obvious 
that the personal interview, extended to include enough cases so that the 
findings are statistically reliable, offers the best method. Nevertheless, by 
this is not meant exactly that type of personal interview most commonly util- 
ized in market surveys. As has already been pointed out, the conventional 
type of interview which makes use of a formal questionnaire in which the 
respondent is asked, for example, “What make of radio have you?” and 
“Why did you purchase this particular make?” is likely to assemble among 
its answers, a very large number of replies which are “cover” statements or 
rationalizations. The great majority of them will be very plausible and, in 
most cases, sincerely believed by the person interviewed. Unfortunately, 
however, the greater part of them will not be wholly true. Such findings are 
not entirely without value, for when used as the basis for advertising, they do, 
in some cases, provide the prospective buyer with a supply of rationaliza- 
tions with which to justify his purchase. On the whole, however, their use- 
fulness is considerably reduced by the fact that they often fail to touch 
upon the main issues. 

In view of the tremendous complexity of the factors underlying any 
choice or preference, no matter how trivial, it becomes evident at once that 
an exhaustive quantitative analysis of all of the elements is an impossibility. 
To begin with, as soon as an effort is made to go below the threshold of 
consciousness, it becomes increasingly difficult to obtain accurate and rele- 
vant information. Each idea is associatively connected with so many others 
that it is very difficult to avoid being led off on a false scent. This is par- 
ticularly true in view of the fact that the average person interviewed has no 
particular motive to be over-truthful nor has he had much experience in 
the reporting of his ideas as observed by introspection. This makes the 
formal method of free-association, which is usually used to obtain material 
of this sort, of doubtful reliability or practicability. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, to modify the technique to be used to make allowance for these 
factors. 

Although no one method is applicable to all types of investigation, cer- 
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tain broad outlines may be laid down for a technique to get at some of the 
more fundamental, irrational as well as rational, factors underlying choices 
and preferences : 

First, where possible, the interviewers should call on their friends. This . 
may not always be practicable, but where it is, it has two major advantages: 
It facilitates the development of rapport between the respondent and the 
interviewer ; and it enables the interviewer to add to his report a great deal 
of supplementary information relative to the respondent’s age, marital condi- 
tion, temperament, habits, etc., which it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to obtain routinely. This makes possible the assembly of much supplementary 
material which is invaluable in interpreting the actual statements of the re- 
spondent. In this way, it helps to provide the context or setting which is 
essential if that individual is adequately to be understood, and some idea 
obtained of the impulses which actually determine his behavior. 

Second, no fixed questionnaire form is used. In a series of preliminary 
developmental interviews, a procedure is worked out. This consists of a few 
key questions whose function it is to start the person being interviewed talk- 
ing and, in the event that he has strayed from the main issue, to bring him 
back again. For the most part, the respondent is urged to say whatever comes 
to mind, no matter how trivial or unimportant it may seem. He is allowed 
to ramble on, discussing the topic from any point of view which he wishes. 
Naturally, all leading questions are avoided. Only when, in the judgment 
of the interviewer, one phase of the question has been exhausted do they 
pass on to the next. Here, again, a key question is asked and the respondent 
started to talking. This is repeated until all of the key points have been 
covered. 

Third, in the same preliminary interviews, a check list is developed to 
cover all of the most probable answers. This enables the interviewer to 
record the respondent’s statements with the maximum of facility. Supple- 
menting the check list, the interviewer is instructed to write down verbatim 
any statements or remarks which seem particularly significant. These are 
valuable for two reasons: They provide additional insight into the respond- 
ent’s mental processes; and they are useful in preparing subsequent adver- 
tising copy. With a certain public, it is wise to couch all appeals in its own 
language. No better source of material of this sort can be found than these 
people’s own statements. 

Fourth, where the interview is relatively complex, as where methods 
such as this are used, it is important that a high type of interviewer be used 
and, in addition, given special training. For simple calls, for the purpose 
of making pantry counts or where a simple and formal questionnaire is 
employed, it is not so necessary that the interviewers be persons of poise, 
tact and psychological insight. Using techniques as here outlined, however, 
where the interviewer is required to direct the conversation and, at the same 
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time, to interpret many of the respondent’s not too clear statements in terms 
of items on the check list, it is essential that he be competent to handle 
what may frequently be rather complicated social and intellectual situations 
with tact and efficiency. For this reason, if possible, it is best to use inter- 
viewers whose experience and training have been such as to give them a 
certain degree of insight into modes of mental functioning. Their training 
should consist first of a detailed exposition of the aims and procedure of 
the investigation. At the end of the preliminary period, the interviewers 
should be sent into the field. On their return, their reports should be sub- 
jected to a detailed critical analysis. Any errors or omissions should then 
be made the basis for further training until they are able to bring in entirely 
satisfactory reports. 

Finally, the data should be subjected to analysis and interpretation. 
Here, much can be accomplished by the analysis of cross relationships. Prin- 
cipal reliance should be placed in the interpretation of the trends which 
manifest themselves in the course of statistical treatment. As has already 
been stated, on the conscious level much of the material obtained will consist 
of “cover” statements or rationalizations. These will not be without value, 
however, to the trained psychologist, as many of them will be significant in 
terms of their contexts. It is possible for one schooled in this type of analysis 
to interpret much of the latent or underlying material directly from that 
which is manifest. This is particularly true if the responses seem to be 
accompanied by strong feelings. If, for example, a respondent indignantly 
denies that he ever trades in five and ten cent stores, “because the merchan- 
dise is of such poor quality,” it may be inferred that perhaps the real 
reason for his distaste is that he suffers from feelings of social inadequacy 
which he, naturally, would not admit to himself. Instead, he reassures 
himself by trading in more expensive establishments, which serves as a de- 
fense against his fear that if people saw him trading in cheap stores they 
might suspect him of being what he is afraid he is. The original conflict 
having been repressed, this, of course, takes place without his being aware 
of it. To rationalize or justify his reluctance to enter five and ten cent 
stores, he accuses them of offering inferior merchandise. 

Some of the conclusions may, of course, appear to be directly contra- 
dicted by the objective material. This is simply due to the fact that certain 
impulses tend to disguise themselves by producing manifestations which 
appear to deny them, but can be accounted for. A wife’s great solicitude 
for her husband’s health, for example, which leads her to limit very carefully 
every item in his diet, may also serve as a cloak for a strong wish to annoy 
him by not letting him have things to eat which he especially enjoys. 

In general, the success of the technique may be said to depend in a 
large measure upon the skill of the person intrusted with the work of in 
terpretation. Correctly to analyze motives requires a detailed knowledge of 
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human nature. For example, the fact that respondents cannot assign a ra- 
tional ground for a preference or a distaste, does not mean that their state- 
ments are necessarily invalid ; it only indicates that the determining impulses 
happen to be unconscious and that circumstances offer no convenient and 
convincing opportunities for rationalization. 

Summarizing, the information assembled by the use of this procedure 
has two principal values: First, it makes possible the planning of a sales 
promotional or advertising campaign which is based upon a knowledge of 
what people really think and like or dislike about a product. Second, it pro- 
vides not only data on how a given brand or article ranks with respect to 
its competitors, but why tt has its particular standing. On the basis of this 
information it is possible not only to plan and carry out a promotional pro- 
gram which will offset attitudes unfavorable to, and reinforce beliefs favorable 
to, the product, but also provide suggestions, or changes and betterments in 
the article itself and the marketing methods used, which will lead to its more 
ready sale. 


VI 


At first glance, this method appears to be extremely complicated and 
proportionately costly. This is quite true; it is both. For many types of 
investigation, e.g., pantry counts, it is distinctly unsuited. However, where 
it is important to know definitely why specific choices and preferences have 
been made, such a method has a definite place. This is true not only in a 
positive sense, i.e., by the provision of essential information, but also in a 
negative sense by protecting the client against misinformation. An illustra- 
tion of this latter might be a study on attitudes toward air transportation. 
There is little doubt that the reluctance of many persons to make use of 
planes has its basis in a fear for their own safety. Nevertheless, fear is not 
in good standing socially. As a result, many people are unwilling to face 
the fact that they themselves are afraid, so they repress the conflict. In con- 
sequence, when they are asked why they do not use air transport they ration- 
alize. They say that it is too expensive, that the terminals are badly located, 
or that the equipment permits no moving about. The average type of market 
survey would assemble a large number of these rationalizations. Fear would 
not be completely excluded, but it would have a disproportionately smaller 
place than it deserves. Neither would the other statements be entirely 
untrue, but their importance would be unduly magnified. 

If, on the basis of these findings, the company sponsoring the survey 
was to spend a large sum of money in improving the location of its terminals, 
purchase new equipment, and reduce its fares, it might not find a proportion- 
ate increase in business. For, with many of the persons who had offered 
these reasons as justifications for not using planes, these improvements would 
have no effect, because they are not the real causes why they do not use 
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air transport. They are simply “cover” statements or rationalizations, If 
the respondent is asked a second time why he does not travel by air, he will 
offer a new justification, one whose basis the company has not yet been 
able to eliminate. Thus any client who accepts as valid a large number of 
these rationalizations and makes changes in his product or sales technique 
accordingly, may find that these alterations have produced no improvement 
and conceivably have made the situation a little worse. 

The present situation with respect to market research, therefore, may be 
compared to that prevailing in the early days of gas production. At that 
time, the companies’ only interest was in distilling coal to obtain gas. The 
coal tar was burned or thrown away. Today, this by-product has been 
found, after years of patient research, to yield valuable products. An 
analogous situation holds in market research. The average survey merely 
skims the surface. There is in the average person much more information 
about his motivation than is now extracted. Just as the chemistry of coal 
tar products is complicated and costly, so are these detailed analyses of 
underlying motives. Nevertheless, just as the by-products of gas manufac- 
ture have become one of the most profitable parts of the industry, so should 
the additional information elicited by the type of analysis here described, 
yield a more than proportionate return. Not only may many costly mistakes 
in products, appeals, and sales techniques be avoided, but a more accurate 
general knowledge of underlying motivation should be obtained. The effec- 
tiveness of current methods and media will be better evaluated and the gen- 
eral efficiency of advertising markedly enhanced. 
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Current Comment 


CAPITAL AND WAGES 


W ace levels are higher in the 
United States than in any other nation. In the depths of 
our worst depression they averaged higher than the wages 
paid in other countries in the best of times. 


Even the American unemployed on relief have received as 
much as fully employed laborers in many other lands, and 
foreign visitors to the United States remark that they wish 
their own countries could enjoy a few years of what we call 
depression. 


In short, American workers run the risk of losing vastly more 
than a set of "chains" in any radical revision of the American 
system. In framing reform and recovery programs, therefore, 
and in levying new taxes it is vitally necessary that we recog- 
- and leave intact the bases of a prosperity unique in world 

istory. 


But what precisely are these bases of America's phenomenal 
progress and high standards of living? 


Collective bargaining, in the eyes of the average trade 
union leader, is apt to seem to be the one primary pre-requisite 
for worker prosperity. Yet this device has been used in other 
nations much more than in the United States without bringing 
wages anywhere near the American level. 


The abundance of our national resources has something to 
do with our prosperity. But Europe, too, has rich resources, 
and, in addition, had a considerable start over us in develop- 
ing them. China and Russia seem to have rich resources, 


yet their laborers are wretchedly poor. 


Science has played a part in our progress. But scientific 
discoveries soon become the property of the whole world. 
America has not kept its science to itself, and could not, even 








if it would. In fact, it is doubtful if we any superiori 
in scientific achievement over leading Ectepoes Be ie 


Primarily, American wages are high because the per capita 
productivity of the workers in our major industries is high, 
as for example in farming, mining, steel production, and indus- 
tries where power-driven machinery is much used. This pro- 
ductivity is high, in turn, because the American worker is 
equipped with more tools and labor-saving machinery than the 
average worker in any other country. 


But why are American workers so fortunate in possessing 
this equipment which makes possible low costs and high wages? 
Is it because Americans are more inventive? Not altogether, 
for the Germans, Swiss, and English have probably produced 
proportionally as many basic inventions as we have. Ideas 
alone, moreover, cannot produce machinery. They remain 
sterile, as they did in ancient Greece and Rome, unless there 
exist the means and incentive for putting them into effect— 
savings and investment, interest and profits. 


In the last analysis, therefore, this equipment, or capital, 
on which American prosperity depends, is maintained and in- 
creased by the willingness of individuals to save and by the 
decisions of business men to invest those savings in new 


equipment. 


But are these facts generally recognized today by the ma- 
jority of voters? Writes one prominent and influential poli- 
tician, “The country generally recognizes that a small income, 
most of which is spent, is today more useful to the pay 
than a large income, part of which is spent but most of whic 
is reinvested.” Is this a correct interpretation of public 
opinion? Is this view to dominate future legislative and tax 


policies? 


Powerful forces are evidently at work promoting America's 
business recovery. But in the longer run progressive pros- 
perity will depend on the extent to which the old-fashioned 
virtues of thrift and economy are encouraged and rewarded. 


Vv. ORVAL WATTS, 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


Development and Use of Employment 
Tests 


The author classifies employment tests 
in the following way: Measures of in- 
formation, tests of reading, mathematics, 
tests of observation and reasoning, check- 
ing and manipulation, emotional stability 
and interests. Under each classification 
he gives a short explanation and names of 
some of the foremost tests. 

The development of tests is following 
two different lines, he says. One is greater 
precision in measurement, and hence, more 
accurate analysis of the factors involved in 
success in a particular test. This develop- 
ment, he states, will result in testing in- 
struments which will measure independent 
abilities separately and with great accuracy. 
The other development is a careful appli- 
cation of tests to occupational groups and 
students, so that the successful workers in 
various skills and professional fields can 
be known by peculiar profiles which they 
show very regularly on a well-standardized 
test. By Dr. Edward B. Greene. N. O. 
M. A. Forum, February-April, 1936, p. 
13:2. 


Measuring Public Opinion 


Dr. George Gallup before the Ameri- 
can Institute in Rockefeller Center de- 
scribes the American Institute of Public 
Opinion, of which he is Director, the way 
the Institute operates, the five controls 
which make the result of their polls scien- 
tific, their small percentage of difference 
when compared with actual election figures, 


and the manner in which their reports are 
sold to newspapers to make the organiza- 
tion self-supporting. 

Then giving the results of various polls 
which they carried on in reference to vital 
questions of the day, he asks the reader to 
form his own opinion of the intelligence of 
the every-day voter, and the wisdom of 
democratic government. The author him- 
self says, “. . . when I started taking an 
interest in this question I thought candi- 
dates for public office were merely making 
a play to the rank and file when they spoke 
of their love for and their trust in the com- 
mon people. For all I know now, candi- 
dates may have no other motives for such 
statements. 


“. .. it seems to me the public has an un- 
canny accuracy at estimating the weight 
that should be attached to the various argu- 
ments. ... I should rather trust the judg- 
ments of the majority than to trust my 
own individual judgment... .” By Dr. 
George Gallup. Vital Speeches, March 9, 
1936, p. 370:3. 


Has Advertising Kept up with the 
Procession? 


Is the advertising field as vital, as stimu- 
lating, as diversified, as effective as it 
should be? Do we not need more new 
models in advertising, just as we have 
found new models in so many other lines 
of constructive endeavor? 

These questions are posed by the presi- 
dent of General Motors Corp. He points 
out that it is easy to take the position that 


* For publishers’ addresses or information regarding articles or books, apply to AMA headquarters. 
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advertising and merchandising do not lend 
themselves, as do the problems of engineer- 
ing, to scientific analysis. But to accept 
this traditional belief is dangerous, he says, 
in view of the intricate problems that have 
yielded to science. 

“I believe,” he says, “a contribution to 
progress could be made if it were possible 


to apply more fundamentally, and in a 
broader and more intensive way, the labora. 
tory technique to the problem of the human 
equation, with particular reference to its 
effect on the advertising phase of indus- 
try’s merchandising problems.” By Alfred 
Commerce, March, 1936, 


P. Sloan, Jr. 
p. 15:4. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Excessive Speculation 


The problems which arose in 1933, says 
the chairman of the Securities Exchange 
Commission, could only be partially solved 
by the usual form of government action— 
the policing of conduct—because there were 
tendencies in the development of our in- 
stitutions so perverse in their implications 
as to threaten the health of the whole eco- 
nomic body. The greater task for the gov- 
ernment therefore in 1933 was to evolve 
ways of affecting the underlying ways of 
life in an attempt to restore sound economy. 

These two types of government tech- 
nique are well illustrated in recent legis- 
lation concerning private finance; the first 
in the elimination of unfair methods of 
dealing, the second in the more important 
task of curbing excessive speculation. 

The devices in the Securities Exchange 
Act to take care of this second problem— 
curbing excessive speculation—can be sum- 
marized in the following way : outlawing of 
manipulative practices, control over the 
quantity and nature of credit used to pur- 
chase or carry securities, and most impor- 
tant, the machinery and duty of making 
available to the public illuminating and 
somewhat continuing information to which 
it may refer in an effort to reach a judg- 
ment on values as to the securities that are 
traded upon exchanges. 

This third method, the author continues, 
has all the strength and weakness of the 
hope that through the dissemination of 
knowledge some ability to buy and sell with 
reference to values will tend to keep a 
nation from wanting to drink the heady 
wine of excessive speculation. 

“The weakness of such a means of gov- 


ernment control,” says Mr. Landis, who 
was speaking before the National Alumni 
Association Meeting of Princeton Univer- 
sity, “must be obvious to anyone in uni- 
versity life. No teacher worthy of his salt 
has not been filled with pessimism over his 
own inability to portray a problem and the 
unwillingness of a class to indulge in the 
intellectual effort necessary to grasp it. 
The same pessimism is intrinsic to the gov- 
ernment. But they both carry on....” 
By James M. Landis. Vital Speeches, 
March 9, 1936, p. 374:3. 


Insurance Looks at Legislation 


What are insurance men thinking and 
saying about legislation that might be con- 
sidered as competitive to private insurance 
since the objective of each is to provide 
social security ? 

In general they see no serious menace 
to life insurance sales in the Social Secur- 
ity Act. Provisions of private insurance 
in terms of cash surrender values, quick 
cash loans, payment of principal sums of 
policies—whether the insured has had pro- 
tection for a day or half a century, these 
and other conditions of private insurance 
assure its representatives that federal legis- 
lation will not take the place of personalized 
protection. 

While the British system provides the 
same pension for those who retire right 
after the inauguration of the plan, in the 
American scheme the relatively good pen- 
sions are reserved for the distant future— 
the differential thus making for a personal 
interest in private insurance on the part 
of the wage earners for years to come. 

There is much that is doubtful surround- 
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ing the soundness of the Act—much that 
depends on the coolheadedness of the ad- 
ministrators, on the ability of the public 
to stand by and watch the huge reserve 
fund mount, and on the steadfastness of 
legislators. By Deac Martin. The Cleve- 
lander, March, 1936, p. 6:3. 


The Undivided Profits Tax 


The basic proposal of the President is 
that a tax should be imposed on undis- 
tributed corporate profits, and that the cor- 
poration income tax, the excess profits 
tax, and the capital stock tax be repealed. 
Dividends received by individuals, now ex- 


INSURANCE* 


Owners’ and Contractors’ Protective 
Public Liability Insurance 


This protective public liability policy is 
designed to cover the owner when he has 
made an agreement with an independent 
contractor for the performance of certain 
operations on the owner’s premises, or to 
protect an original contractor when he has 
made an agreement with a sub-contractor 
to do some work which the general con- 
tractor had agreed to perform. 

Even though the contractor may be con- 
sidered an independent operator, there are 
certain situations where the owner (or 
original contractor) is wholly incapable of 
escaping direct responsibility. There are 
in the main three general situations: 

1, Where the work is unlawful in itself. 
This might arise where there was a vio- 
lation of an ordinance, requiring a sidewalk 
cover during the erection of a building. 


2. Where the injury is caused in connec- 
tion with some duty which cannot be dele- 
gated and which the owner or general con- 
tractor is bound to discharge. For ex- 
ample, in excavating, the owner has a duty 
to protect a common party wall; and to 
warn the adjacent land owner. Or in 
blasting operations, where the owner is lia- 


__ 


* Insurance abstracts are contributed by P. D. 
Company. 
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empt from the normal rate of 4 per cent 
on personal incomes, would be made subject 
to the normal tax. These changes, accord- 
ing to the President, would bring about 
uniformity between the taxation of income 
from incorporated enterprises and that de- 
rived from unincorporated enterprises. It 
is inferable from the message, however, 
that this is not the basic reason for the 
proposed change. The fundamental aim 
is to seek an “equality of tax burden on 
all corporate incomes whether distributed 
or withheld from the beneficial owners,” 
that is, from the stockholders. Conference 
Board Bulletin, March 10, 1936, p. 17:8. 


ble if due precautions are not taken in 
fact. 


3. Where the injury is a natural conse- 
quence of the inherently dangerous char- 
acter of the work itself. To illustrate: A 
wire carrying electricity was held to be a 
dangerous instrumentality, and the prop- 
erty owner held liable to the employee of 
an independent building contractor, for his 
failure to properly insulate the wire, even 
though the contractor was also negligent. 
By Frank E. Barber. The Weekly Under- 
writer, February 1, 1936, p. 252:1. 


Essentials of Insurance Law 


An insurance policy is not an absolute 
agreement to indemnify the insured in the 
event of a loss; it’s only a promise to pay 
the loss if the insured has fulfilled the con- 
ditions of the policy. A more or less com- 
‘mon impression is that the courts construe 
all the provisions of insurance policies 
as against the insurance companies and lib- 
erally for the insured, but such liberal in- 
terpretation usually applies only to ambig- 
uous conditions contained in the policies. 

The tendency to rely too much upon bro- 
kers or agents in the matter of securing 
proper coverage results in a hazy knowl- 


Bertrertey, Assistant Treasurer, Graton & Knight 
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edge on the part of the insured as to his 
rights and obligations under the insurance 
policies. 

We must follow through by examining 
the policies when they are received, so we 
can be sure they are in accordance with 
our understanding. The Insurance Post, 
January, 1936, p. 11:1. 


New Use and Occupancy Form 


The New England Insurance Exchange 
has approved for use i: New England a 
new agreed amount clause which may be 
attached to use and occupancy policies, co- 
insurance form, covering non-manufactur- 
ing risks rated as sprinklered or fireproof. 
The agreed amount plan is considered by 
many as a solution to the discrepancy in 
the coverage item and the co-insurance 
clause. The coverage has called for recov- 
ery on a net basis while the co-insurance 
clause has required that insurance be car- 
ried on a gross basis, which includes all 
expenses. The new form requires the pro- 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
Invoicing Merchandise Having Irregular 
Units 


In this article the general office manager 
of the Armstrong Cork Company outlines 
a system which has been established to 
handle the order, shipping sheet, packing 
list and invoice in a company where the 
merchandise is prepared with irregular 
units of shipment. By H. W. Heyberger. 
N. O. M. A. Forwm, February-April, 1936, 
p. 26:2. 


The Current Need of Management for 
Detailed Asset Records 


Detailed asset records are necessary to 
assist management in its control of the 
capital tied up, and in the determination 
of proper charges to cover depreciation, de- 
pletion and obsolescence, according to the 
assistant comptroller, Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company, Inc., New York. He cites, as 
an example, the fact that “both state and 
Federal authorities are placing the burden 
of proof more definitely on management to 


spective assured to fill out a work sheet 
which he signs, giving a summary of his 
receipts and expenses for the past year and 
an estimate of what he expects to do dur- 
ing the year his U. & O. policy is to be 
in effect. The Eastern Underwriter, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1936, p. 1:2. 


Factory Insurance Association 
Liberalizes Risk Requirements 


The by-laws of the association were 
amended on January 30, 1936, to such an 
extent that member companies are per- 
mitted to write any acceptable risk with 
certain provisions for protecting other 
member companies. This change marks a 
new departure in the operation of the 
F.I.A. by widely extending the scope of its 
writings to many classes of risks here- 
tofore prohibited. The classes customarily 
acceptable to the F.I.A. have been chiefly 
sprinklered manufacturing risks and whole- 
sale warehouses. The Insurance Field, 
February 6, 1936, p. 6:1. 


substantiate the reasonableness of its claims 
for write-off allowances.” By Riche H. 
Johnson. Executives Service Bulletin, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, March, 
1936, p. 5:2. 


Reduce Shipping Department “Paper 
Work” 


Shipping forms purchased from a spe- 
cialized printer who is equipped automatic- 
ally to interleave them with “one-time” 
carbon sheets are recommended in this 
article to take the place of the forms sup- 
plied by the railroad. Although purchas- 
ing the forms would involve some cost, 
there are a great many advantages to the 
specially printed bill of lading: Certain 
information which is always necessary, 
as the company name and address, etc. 
could be printed on the sheet, eliminatmg 
much filling-in time; interleaved carbon 
sheets make handling easy; carbons are 
held in place and are therefore exact, they 
are neat and clear as they are only used 
once. 
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Thus the author believes the forms would 
speed up shipments, eliminate errors, and 
lower shipping costs to an extent that 
would pay for the printing costs. By G. E. 
Russell, Shipping Management, February, 
1936, p. 26:3. 


Centralized Filing vs. Departmental 
Filing Systems 


In this article the author relates many 
reasons why a centralized filing method has 
its advantages over departmental systems 
or decentralization of company records. 
Centralized filing is as vital to a large 
business as any important phase of its ad- 
ministration. A centralized system of main- 
taining records and information for the 
use of the office and executive staff breeds 
increased efficiency and a faster moving 
routine. By Dalton J. Little. Office Man- 
agement, February, 1936, p. 8:3. 


Slicing Overhead Through Office Forms 


The forms of a business are the guides 
for its routine, and well-planned forms 
enable the office work to move quickly and 
steadily. Carelessly prepared forms are 


detrimental in that they merely tend to 
standardize poor methods. Forms must be 
planned judiciously with particular atten- 
tion to the design and the sequence of the 
forms themselves. The first step towards 
reducing the clerical expense is to analyze 
the forms in use to discover how valuable 
they are. A list of questions to check 
against is included in this article. Office 
Management, February, 1936, p. 10:3. 


How the Toronto Hydro Handle Their 
Payroll Records and Routine 


The author describes here the simplified 
pay system of the Toronto Hydro Electric 
System, having a weekly staff payroll of 
over eight hundred. Up-to-date machines, 
such as electric addressing and check-sign- 
ing machines, were installed. The whole 
routine, employing the check signer which 
has a capacity of more than seventy-five 
hundred signatures an hour in sheets of 
five or six, and which is designed to 
cut the checks apart, sort and stack them 
in the same operation, is only a matter of 
a few hours. By J. D. Winstanley. Office 
Management, February, 1936, p. 7:2. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


General: Promotion, Organization, Policy, Development 


Selling Rebuilt Products—So as Not to 
Compete with New Goods 


There is no reason why the problem of 
competition between new and rebuilt prod- 
ucts should exist at all. One of the rea- 
sons why it exists, and why it is a source 
of trouble, is due to the toleration of un- 
sound sales practices. Discord arises when 
the old and new products are sold to the 
same markets and when both products are 
allowed to compete on an equal basis. Grief 
is inevitable when a “used” article is rep- 
resented as the same as a new one, capable 
of performing the same work and rendering 
the same satisfaction as to quality of out- 
put and life of the product. 

Second-hand goods should be sold for 
what they are—wonderful values for the 
money, but not the equal of a new product. 
Probably the most common error that is 


committed in disposing of a “used” product 
is, when rebuilding it, to incorporate in it 
all, or most of, the features of the latest 
model of the same manufacture. Most 
companies have found it best simply to 
make the old article workable. By John 
Allen Murphy. The Iron Age, March 5, 
1936, p. 40:4. 


Why Penalize Experience? 


This article comments on a recent ad- 
vertisement for tool and diemakers “not 
over 38 years of age.” The author inquires 
what is wrong with the diemaker of over 
38 years of age, considering that he does 
not start to learn his trade until he is about 
20, and after four or five years’ appren- 
ticeship, and ten years’ all-around experi- 
ence, he is finally able to consider himself 
a first-class worker. If he is too old at 
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38, he has only three years’ experience at 
the maximum level. By George A. Walker. 
The Iron Age, March 5, 1936, p. 39:1. 


Not a Kick in a Shift 


In a world whose activities are estab- 
lished on a day-light work, week-end off 
basis, it is little wonder that men find shift- 
work unpleasant and irksome. Natural 
causes for complaint are often aggravated 
by the type of work schedule in use. Many 
of the most common sources of complaint 
can be eliminated if certain principles are 
considered in drawing up a shift schedule: 
1. Each individual should receive equal 
portions of day, afternoon and night tricks ; 
2. Quick returns, double shifts, and 12- 
hour change-overs should not be regularly 
scheduled; 3. Days off occurring between 
change from one trick to another should 
not be broken up but should run consecu- 
tively; 4. Days off should change over a 
period of time so that each individual has 
his share of free Saturdays and Sundays; 
5. Schedule should be repetitive so that it 
may be posted in advance for long periods ; 
6. Number of hours worked per pay period 
should be as nearly uniform as possible. 

In specific cases it may be necessary to 
disregard one principle in order to observe 
the others, but the greater number of these 
principles considered, the more satisfac- 
tory will be the schedule. By R. M. Briney. 
Factory Management and Maintenance, 
March, 1936, p. 113:1. 


Forecasting the Growth of the Steel 
Industry 


In this article the author investigates a 
problem which exists in all industry but 
particularly the steel industry because of 
impressive capital involved when new plants 
are erected and new equipment installed. 
His premises are that building factories, 
when current demand is sufficiently high 
to warrant such a move, is quite reasonable, 
whereas building plants according to the 
indication of average growth is visionary 
and speculative. By means of statistics, 
equations and graphs, the author has pre- 


pared a forecast of the steel industry for 


1940. He points out, however, that to fore- 
cast adequately the growth of the industry 
some reasonable expectation must first be 
established as to what the continuance of 
past growth would produce in the future. 
By Elmer C. Bratt. The Iron Age, March 
19, 1936, p. 48:5. 


How Kellogg Cut Overhead 20 Per Cent 


“There are always corners to be cut, 
leaks which can be stopped,” says the 
founder and president of the Kellogg Com- 
pany, and forthwith, he cut the corners 
and stopped the leaks. After the company 
raised wages and shortened working con- 
ditions, the employees produced more, acci- 
dents were reduced 52 per cent, lost time 
due to sickness. was lowered 20 per cent, 
labor cost decreased 10 per cent, and over- 
head decreased 20 per cent. 

And it was all done through the elimina- 
tion of waste! By Eugene Whitmore. 
American Business, March, 1936, p. 20:6. 


Selection and Replacement of 
Manufacturing Equipment 


This is a discussion of the economic fac- 
tors involved in selection and replacement 
of manufacturing equipment. Whether new 
machines will actually reduce production 
costs depends upon the correctness of the 
replacement studies which precede the in- 
stallation of the new equipment. The pur- 
pose of this bulletin is to outline a method 
for making replacement studies and to 
illustrate its use through actual examples. 
It includes a bibliography on the subject of 
replacement. By Paul T. Norton, Jr. Bul- 
letin of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
September, 1934. 35 pages. 


Why Break When You Can Bundle? 


Six years ago this company resorted to 
the humble steel strap to solve its pack- 
ing problem. Packages became bundles— 
all types and kinds. Since that time break- 
age in shipping has been greatly reduced. 
The jobbers appreciate this method of pack- 
ing, because a pair of snips is all that is 
required to “unpack” the shipment and 
the cartons are at once ready for the 
shelves. Steel-wrapped bundles have been 
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found to have a resiliency not possessed by 
the rigid wooden box, despite the greater 
strength of the wood. This means econ- 
omy, therefore, not only in shipping costs, 
but in replacements, because, with the par- 
ticular product shipped by the company, 
one bottle breaking in a wooden case would 
often ruin an entire shipment. By John K. 
Crippen. Factory Management and Main- 
tenance, March, 1936, p. 107 :2. 


Vigorous Budgetary Control Paves Way 
to Increasing Profits 


“It is preeminently necessary,” says the 
cost comptroller, The Austin Motor Com- 
pany, Ltd., England, “in the case of fully 
applied budgetary control, to employ some 
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system that will keep pace with the fastest 
production, so that failure to attain the pre- 
determined cost is instantly detected.” He 
explains that all operations in his company 
are laid out in terms of minutes, with a 
predetermination that each shall make its 
own profit and not surcharge its neighbor. 
All predetermined times -are continuously 
surveyed to see if any are likely to fall 
behind. The Profit Recording Machine 
enables the local offices to detect any de- 
parture from the expected output. There- 
fore it is easy to note any variations from 
the predetermined rate of profit thereon. 
By Addison Perry-Keene. Executives 
Service Bulletin, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, March, 1936, p. 1:3. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Manufacturing Orders for the Industrial 
Product 


The executive vice president, The Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., New York, 
finds that, in most cases, skill in manufac- 
ture of orders has more to do with net 
profits under today’s conditions than have 
any other factors affecting the balance 
sheet. He says that while it is easy to 
theorize about better methods for produc- 
ing orders, it is impossible to reduce the 
operations involved to an exact science. 
So long as selling costs represent such a 
tremendous item in the price of the prod- 
uct, the need for exerting every reasonable 
effort toward increasing volume at present 
sales costs, or holding volume at lower sales 
cost or, most desirable, increasing volume 
at lower sales cost, must remain objectives 
of alert industrial merchandising execu- 
tives. By Judd Payne. Industrial Market- 
ing, March, 1936, p. 22:2. 


Major Changes in Sales Policy Bring 
Dividends Back to A. Nash 


The sales director of The A. Nash Com- 
pany, Cincinnati (tailors to the trade), lists 
in this article,the revitalized sales methods 
which have consistently increased sales for 


the past three years. They are: 1. Im- 
provement of the product. 2. Employment 
of higher-type salesmen. 3. Intensified 
sales training. 4. Expansion of advertis- 
ing. 5. Concentration on urban trade. 6. 
Widening of price lines and emphasis on 
trading up. 7. Closer supervision of sales- 
men and more detailed sales control meth- 
ods. 

These methods have produced the fol- 
lowing concrete results: 1. Registered a 
sales increase every year since 1932. 2. 
Lifted average unit sale about $5.00. 3. In- 
creased repeat business from 25 per cent 
to 60 per cent. 4. Raised quality of clien- 
tele. 5. Cut down by a wide margin com- 
plaints, adjustments and alterations. By 
A. J. Long, Jr. Sales Management, March 


1, 1936, p. 284:4. 


Economic Lot Sizes in Manufacturing 


This is a summary of studies made in 
the Industrial Engineering Department of 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. The 
discussion points out “first, the importance 
of using the desired rate of return on in- 
vested capital in order to take account of 
capital turnover and the various risks in- 
cident to the storage of finished articles; 
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second, the importance of considering sepa- 
rately storage charges due both to invested 
capital and rental of storage space; third, 
the desirability of tabulating unit charges 
so as to determine not only the total unit 
charges at the economic lot size but also 
the increase in total unit charges for lot 
sizes smaller than the economic lot size; 
fourth, that the capital invested in finished 
inventory varies directly with lot size, so 
that working capital requirements may be 
reduced by manufacturing in the smallest 
lot size which will not result in excessive 
total unit charges.” By Paul T. Norton, 


Jr. Bulletin of the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, April; 1934. 31 pages. 


Experiences with Deferred Payment 
Selling 


The practice of several large manufac- 
turers regarding the use of extended credit 
is described in this article. It has been 
found a stimulating factor under conditions 
which otherwise would preclude the pur- 
chase of needed equipment and is becom- 
ing a standard practice in the sale of in- 
dustrial products. Industrial Marketing, 
February, 1936, p. 21:4. 














Survey of Books for Executives 














America—A Practical Handbook. By 
Ronald Elwy Mitchell. Hamish Hamil- 
ton, New York, 1935. 318 pages. $2.00. 


This book, written as a handbook for 
Englishmen and Europeans who have never 
visited the United States, should also be 
of significance to Americans, for it is 
America through the eyes of a foreigner. 
The author spent three years traveling in 
the United States. He is enthusiastic about 
America and Americans, but his comments 
are shrewd and discerning. 

Advertising for Immediate Sales. By 
John Caples. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1936. 281 pages. $3.00. 
Advertising with the object of getting 

immediate action is a subject that should be 
of interest to many lines of business. This 
volume is a comprehensive study of new 
techniques in this kind of advertising. In- 
cluded are hints on contests, premiums, 
coupons, telephone selling, etc. 

Speaking of the sudden rise in direct ac- 
tion advertising that has evinced itself so 
emphatically in recent years, the author 
says : 

“What has caused this ‘pepping up’ of 
advertising? Perhaps the depression did it. 
Necessity is the mother of invention. Ad- 
vertising has changed more in the last few 
years than it did in the previous twenty 


years. In a short time it has been trans- 
formed from a long-pull prestige-builder to 
the most exciting, most surprising, most 
powerful force ever invented for creating 
immediate sales.” 

The book is illustrated with many re- 
productions of successful advertisements 
that have proved their pulling power. 
These the author analyzes in an effort to 
discover the winning features that distin- 
guish them. 


Liberty vs. Equality. By William F. 
Russell. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1936. 173 pages. $2.00. 


“What we shall become in the future,” 
Dean Russell says, “depends in the last 
analysis on what we want. If we want 
something fiercely enough, we shall get it. 
Our fathers wanted both liberty and equal- 
ity. What do we want?” 

The author starts by showing the govern- 
ment of the United States in 1935, stand- 
ing between two sets of critics—those who 
want liberty more than equality, and those 
who want equality more than liberty. He 
discusses the conflict between the two 
ideals and traces their development through 
history, showing how eagerly they were de- 
sired and how long their achievement was 
delayed. 

In this final chapter he says: “It is our 
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fortune that the fathers of America made 
the effort to achieve liberty and equality 
in real life; and we followed their efforts 
to bring them into being, now emphasizing 
the one, now the other. We saw how the 
Industrial Revolution, 1800-1830, intensified 
the conflict between the liberals and the 
equalitarians ; how education made the com- 
promise; and we have seen the conflict re- 
appear, this time in a very serious form, as 
a result of our second and more drastic 
social change, the coming of the Power 
Age. Liberty appears about to vanish be- 
fore dictatorship and oligarchy; Jaisses- 
faire before a planned economy. We have 
discussed the possible function of further 
compromise through education. Fortu- 
nately the Power Age is bringing the pos- 
sibility of solution along with its problems, 
for extended leisure or idleness will give 
the possibility of extended education -to all. 
We can provide this education only if we 
have a system of schools and colleges, and 
agencies of adult education from North to 
South and East and West, and this can only 
come with national support. We have 
shown how this goal, long advocated by the 
equalitarians, long blocked by the liberals, 
can be achieved in harmony with both of 
the ideals.” 


Roosevelt Revealed. By James C. Young. 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. New York, 


1936. 279 pages. $2.50. 

This is an account of what has happened 
in the United States in the last three years 
—the New Deal years—told by a New 
York newspaper man. Beginning with 
March 2, 1933, the book records the activi- 
ties of the Administration, its rapidly shift- 
ing scenes of bureaus and commissions, its 
efforts to restore recovery, and its leader 
—President Roosevelt. The author depicts 
the scene up to the present, and finds the 
President a “grayer and graver” man than 
the one who entered the White House in 
1933 so confident and eager. “The man has 
lost his smile,” the author says, “his voice 
reflects concern, where it conveyed only 
confidence. He has the look of a man 
harassed.” ‘ 


Mr. Young says also: “Admittedly the 
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pressure of events has been of the sternest 
sort. In confronting these events, Mr. 
Roosevelt has undertaken to find solutions 
in two directions, one corrective, one con- 
structive. He has had no patience with 
the suggestion that reform might wait upon 
recovery, but has been determined upon 
simultaneous reform and recovery. Also 
there is something of vengeance in New 
Deal philosophy, which may be human 
enough but hardly statesmanship. Not per- 
sonal revenge, indeed, but chastisement for 
those held to be wrong doers.” 


A Market Analysis of the Denver Whole- 
sale Trade Territory. By Elmore Pet- 
ersen. University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado, 1936. 183 pages. 

This book is a study of the Denver 
Wholesale Trade Territory. Its purposes 
are to delineate the geographical area in 
which the wholesale distributors of Denver 
find their most economical market in sup- 
plying goods to retailers, and to present 
a technique of market analysis by means of 
which the market potentialities and limita- 
tions of the area can be discovered and 
evaluated. 

The preliminary chapters of the book 
contain a general discussion of the prob- 
lems involved in the analysis of a market 
territory. This material furnishes a back- 
ground for understanding of the treatment 
employed in the study of the Denver mar- 
ket itself. The author believes that sales 
management in wholesale institutions is 
still too often the victim of guess work and 
rule-of-thumb methods. 


The Lost Generation. By Maxine Davis. 

The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1936. 385 pages. $2.50. 

The question of what is happening to 
the hosts of American youth who seem to 
be unneeded and unwanted today, and what 
is the portent of the situation, forms the 
subject matter of this inquiry. 

The author, having observed how the 
forced idleness among the youth of Ger- 
many prepared them to embrace Nazism as 
an outlet for their energies, set out to dis- 
cover what our American young people are 
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thinking and preparing for. For more than 
three. months she traveled around the 
United States in a second-hand car, cov- 
ering 10,038 miles and talking to boys and 
girls in many conditions, and the persons 
who come in regular contact with them. 

The book tells the lives of the young 
men and women that the author met. It 
endeavors to assess their characteristics, 
their ambitions, their hopes, and their 
efforts to achieve them; their points of 
view and their attitudes. It pictures their 
opportunities ; shows what the various pub- 
lic and private agencies are doing for them ; 
and weighs the value of those efforts. 


How to Protect Business Ideas. By 
William H. Leahy. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1936. 157 pages. $2.50. 
This book is written as a guide for cor- 

porations and individuals anxious to pro- 

tect their rights to distinguishing ideas and 
designs, to aid them in forestalling diffi- 
culties, litigations and infringements. 

The volume attempts to tell the whole 
story of how to obtain and use to the best 
advantage trade marks, patents, copyrights, 
labels, and kindred properties. 


Liberalism Fights On. By Ogden L. 
Mills. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1936. 160 pages. $1.50. 

In this study of contemporary trends in 
national government, Mr. Mills seeks to 
enunciate the long-term liberal attitude 
towards American problems and present- 
day policies. 

His first six chapters are devoted to a 
broad consideration of the New Deal and 
its treatment of the economic situation; the 
next three to Security, Unemployment, 
Agriculture, and Fiscal Problems; and a 
tenth to the summation of a program. 

Mr. Mills formulates a liberal creed: “I 
am for free government because I believe 
in the rule of the many rather than the 
few; and that in the long run the great 
mass of mankind will govern themselves 
more wisely than will any succession of 
benevolent autocrats, however selected. 

“IT am for free men because there is a 
moral quality to freedom that is inseparable 
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from human dignity; and because, since 
all progress must originate in the creative 
genius of individual man, it is of incalcul- 
able importance to keep the human spirit 
free. 

“I am for free enterprise because experi- 
ence demonstrates that it is the one system 
capable of steadily raising the standard 
of living of the people; because it can pro- 
mote security without loss of freedom; 
and because, when free enterprise goes, so 
likewise do democratic governments and in- 
dividual liberty. 

“I believe that a wide distribution of 
property is the greatest safeguard of a 
free society, and I would like to see so 
wide a distribution, among so large a pro- 
portion of the families of the country, as to 
combine society with freedom and to fix the 
character of society, making it neither Com- 
munist nor Fascist, but Proprietary.” 


Social Security in the Unitea States. By 
Paul H. Douglas. Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1936. 384 pages. $3.00. 

In this volume, a patient and discerning 
analysis of social security in this country, 
Professor Douglas seeks to explain what 
the Federal Social Security Act provides, 
to trace the steps by which it came into 
being, and to outline some of the problems 
in the field of social security which lie 
ahead. He believes that the Act is the 
most important that has been passed under 
the present administration. He does not 
believe that it is perfect, but that it should 
be changed in certain vital respects. 

It is, he says, in its larger aspects, in the 
tradition which the Western European na- 
tions established during a period of expand- 
ing capitalism. “Whether our newly 
established system can survive in its pres- 
ent form,” he says, “will depend not only 
upon the Supreme Court but also upon 
whether or not capitalism itself will con- 
tinue in a substantially healthy state. If 
unemployment should maintain its present 
level for a long period, then it is quite clear 
that we shall have to use methods very 
different from those laid down in the pres- 
ent Act.” 











